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COVER DESIGN 


In the parts of California where hops are grown may be seen the 
steeply sloped hip-roofs of the hop kilns reminiscent of the square towers 
of Normandy. Since hops are raised in the flat rich lowlands, these 
towers loom boldly dark on the horizon. 


After being picked, the hops are placed on drying frames from the 
high platform shown extending along the side, while heat from the brick 
fire-boxes in the lower part rises through them driving the moisture out 
through the cupola doors which are opened at that time. 
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Greetings from the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


I am enthusiastically reentering the field of education. I 
appreciate the opportunity I have to join the teachers and educa- 
tional administrators of California in their progressive program 
of service. In my work with them I shall try to be liberal 
enough to guarantee progress and conservative enough to assure 
stability. 

Here in America we regard the public school as a character 
building agency conducted by the state in the interest of all the 
people. We think of education as a social enterprise in which 
the teachers help children to interpret experience, develop prin- 
ciples of conduct, and formulate worthwhile ideals. These are 
at once the elements of real knowledge and the requirements of 
good teaching. 

If education is the first business of the state, as we believe it 
is, it naturally follows that the first business of education is that 
of conserving, creating, and coordinating the qualities of life 
that make for successful living on the one hand and good 
government on the other. 

Governor Merriam in keeping with his high ideals of public 
service, has made no demands upon the Department either by 
way of suggesting appointments or outlining policies. He has, 
however, promised cordial cooperation and support. I leave his 
office with genuine regret because no man could be more appre- 
ciative of his associates and more enthusiastic about their advance- 


Waller. F Deer 
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Walter F. Dexter, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


Dr. Walter F. Dexter was appointed to the office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction by Governor Frank F. Merriam on February 1, 
1937, to succeed Dr. Vierling Kersey, who resigned from this position 
to become City Superintendent of Schools at Los Angeles. 

In order to acquaint the readers of California Schools with Dr. 
Dexter’s background of educational training and experience, the fol- 
lowing summary is presented. 

Dr. Dexter graduated from Penn College, Iowa, in 1916, receiving 
an A.B. degree. Shortly thereafter, he enrolled for graduate work at 
Columbia University where he received the M.A. degree in 1919. 

In the fall of the same year he entered Harvard University to 
continue graduate studies in the field of education. Two years later, 
he received the degree of Master of Education from that institution, 
the first ever awarded by a graduate school of education. In June of 
the same year, he received the degree of Doctor of Education, being 
one of the first five persons to receive this degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity. His doctoral dissertation was entitled, ‘‘ Education Adminis- 
tration and School Finances in Iowa.’’ 

Immediately following his graduation from Harvard, he was 
appointed to the position of Professor of Education and Head of the 
Department of Education at Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana, 
where he served for two years. During this time, he also served as a 
Field Director of a state wide educational survey of Indiana under the 
direction of Dr. Alexander J. Inglis. 

In the summer of 1922, he conducted teacher training courses in 
Franklin College. In 1923 he lectured at the University of Virginia 
on Educational Tests and Measurements, ee of Education, and 
Educational Administration. 

In 1923, Dr. Dexter accepted the presidency ‘ae Whittier College 
in California where he remained for a period of eleven years. Dur- 
ing this time, he supervised the Department of Education, in which 
teachers were trained for service in elementary schools of California. 
By virtue of this position, he was also head of the Broadoaks Kinder- 
garten and Primary Teacher Training School. 

For the past two years, Dr. Dexter has been Executive Secretary 
to Governor Frank F. Merriam. 

Dr. Dexter is, at the present time, serving as Second Vice-president 
of Lions International, and is also a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
honor scholarship society and of Phi Delta Kappa, a men’s professional 


educational fraternity. 
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Average Daily Attendance and State Enroll- 
ment in Special Day and Evening Classes 
During the Period 1930-31 to 
1935-36, Inclusive 


Water E. Moraan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


The accompanying tabulations of average daily attendance and 
state enrollment data for special day and evening classes of elementary 
and high school grade during the school years 1930-31 to 1935-36, 
inclusive, have been prepared for the information of those who are 
interested in this phase of public education in California. Consider- 
able interest has been expressed by many individuals and groups in 
the problem of the special classes, particularly with respect to those 
phases of the problem which deal with adult education and the financial 
support of adult education. 


SPECIAL CLASSES OF ELEMENTARY GRADE 


Analysis of the data contained in Table No. 1 indicates that the 
average daily attendance in special day and evening classes of elemen- 
tary grade is a comparatively insignificant part of the total average 
daily attendance in elementary schools. The maximum average daily 
attendance in these classes was reached in 1935-36. During this year 
the total average daily attendance in such classes was 4255. The total 
average daily attendance in all elementary classes during that year 
was 671,991. The special class average daily attendance was only 
slightly in excess of six-tenths of 1 per cent of the total elementary 
school average daily attendance. Of the 4255 units of average daily 
attendance in special classes of elementary grade 3691 were earned by 
physically handicapped children of regular elementary school age. 
Only 564 of the total of 4255 units were earned in special classes other 
than those for physically handicapped children. 

The total state enrollment in special day and evening classes of 
elementary grade during 1935-36 was 10,671. The highest state enroll- 
ment in these classes was reached during 1930-31 with a total of 16,572. 
Since 1930-31, despite intermittent increases in average daily attend- 
ance, the state enrollment in these classes has decreased annually with 
the exception of the school year 1935-36. During the latter year the 
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state enrollment increased to a point higher than had been reached 
since 1931-32. Of the total of 10,671 pupils enrolled in special classes 
of elementary grade 5873 were physically handicapped pupils of 
regular elementary age. The remaining 4798 were minors or adults 
enrolled in special day and evening classes other than those for the 
physically handicapped. Of the 4798 enrolled in special classes, other 
than those for the physically handicapped, 4142 were girls or women, 
probably mostly women enrolled in special day classes in parent educa- 
tion or special day classes in homemaking and citizenship. 


SPECIAL CLASSES OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADE 


The total average daily attendance of students in special classes 
of high school grade reached its peak in 1931-32 with a total of 24,639. 
A considerable decrease was experienced during the two succeeding 
years, the total again increasing in 1934-35 and 1935-36. The total 
average daily attendance in these classes in 1935-36 was 22,374, only 
slightly less than the total of 1930-31. Of the 22,374 units of average 
daily attendance in special classes of high school grade during 1935-36, 
505 units were earned by physically handicapped children; 2872 by 
compulsory continuation students; 2539 by other minors of school age 
in special day classes; 3489 by minors enrolled in evening high schools 
in graded curricula organized for high school graduation. The remain- 
ing 12,967 units of average daily were earned by adults, 3706 in special 
day classes and 9261 in evening high school classes. 


Table No. 1 


Average Daily Attendance in Special Day and Evening Classes of 
Elementary and High School Grade, by Types of Classes 
and by School Years, 1930-31 to 1935-36, Inclusive 


Grade level and type of class 1930-31 | 1931-32 | 1932-33 | 1933-34 | 1934-35 | 1935-36 


A. Elementary grade— 
1. Physically handicapped — 0% 2,585 | 2,787| 2,910] 3,416] 3,691 
§ 539 564 


2. Other special classes 8 1,388 683 713 
3. Total, special classes 8 3,973 3,470 3,623 3,955 4,255 


B. High school grade— 
1. Physically handicapped 333 353 343 434 505 
2. Compulsory continuation_-.-.-...---- 3,721 | 3,603 | 3,091 2,502 2,872 


3. Total, physica!ly handicapped and 
continuation. .....-----.-- Secemcue 4,054 | 3,956] 3,434] 2,936 3,377 


4. Other special day classes 6,135 6,014 5,262 6,309 6,245 
5. Evening classes \119,020/| 14,450 | 10,842 | 10,479 | 212,096 | 212,752 


6. Total, excluding physically handi- 
capped and continuation 19,020 | 20,585 | 16,856 | 15,741 | 218,405 | 218,997 


24,639 | 20,812 | 19,175 | 221,341 | 422,374 


7. Total, special classes 22,926 


1 Total, special day and evening classes: seprrate data not reported for 1930-31. 
* Includes 6 units for which apportionment was not allowed. 
8 Includes 2 units for which apportionment was not allowed. 
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The total state enrollment of students enrolled in special classes of 
high school grade reached its peak in 1930-31 with a total of 307,031. 
This figure dropped to 199,607 in 1932-33. Since that year the enroll- 
ment in these classes has increased annually to a total of 299,378 in 
1935-36. The average daily attendance in these classes was approxi- 
mately 7.5 per cent of the total state enrollment earned in these classes. 
No data are immediately available indicating the proportion of the 
total state enrollment in special classes of high school grade who were 
adults. However, of the total of 299,378, 1586 were physically handi- 
capped minors and 11,549 were minors between sixteen and eighteen 
years of age enrolled in compulsory continuation classes. The average 
daily attendance of adults during 1935-36 was 68 per cent of the total 
average daily attendance in special classes of high school grade exclu- 
sive of physically handicapped and compulsory: continuation pupils. 
If we employ this same percentage to compute the state enrollment of 
adults, 68 per cent of the 286,243 students enrolled in special day and 
evening classes of high school grade, exclusive of physically handi- 
capped and compulsory continuation students would represent an esti- 
mated state enrollment of adults in these classes. On this basis the 
number of adults enrolled in these classes was approximately 194,645. 
On the basis of this estimate, the average daily attendance of adults in 
special classes of high school grade was only 6.7 per cent of the state 
enrollment in such classes. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTENDANCE AND ENROLLMENT 


From the preceding statements it is apparent that the relationship 
between average daily attendance and state enrollment in regular 
classes does not obtain with respect to the special classes. This is not 
particularly true of those special classes largely or entirely enrolling 
minors, since the latter do attend regularly and for. practically full 
time. In the adult classes, however, the general practice is for each 
adult who enrolls to attend but one, or at most two classes. The classes 
for adults generally meet either one or two hours an evening and but 
once a week. Many of the adults attend the classes for a single semes- 
ter of twelve weeks only during a school year. Thus, a single indi- 
vidual attending regularly throughout a complete semester might earn 
as little as three one-hundredths of a unit of average daily attendance. 
An adult attending regularly throughout the school year a class which 
meets for two hours twice a week would probably not earn in excess of 
two-tenths of a unit of average daily attendance. 
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Table 


State Enrollment in Special Day and Evening 
by Types of Classes, by Sex, and by School 


1930-31 1931-32 


Grade level and type of class | 
Female Female 


A. Elementary Grade— 
1. Physically handicapped pupils: 
a. Special classes in elementary schools 
b. Instructed by visiting teacher in elementary 


NB io coasts ont dens cavecsceneseccns oe 777 


. Total in elementary schools 


. Special classes in junior high schools 63 64 
. Instructed by visiting teacher in junior high 
40 28 


. Total in junior high schools 103 92 


. Total in elementary and junior a schools: 
1) Special classes 082 3,639 § 3,364 
2) Instructed by visiting teacher_.........---- 668 3 417 805 


3) — physically handicapped in elementary 


4,307 4,169 


2. Other special classes in elementary schools---_----- A 3 12,251 9,787 
3. Other special day classes in junior high schools---. - - 14 14 13 13 


4. Total, special classes excluding physically handi- 
capped, in elementary and junior high schools a i 12,265 , 9,800 


5. Total, special classes of elementary grade-----_---- ‘ 10,886 | 16,572 10,057 | 13,969 


B. High School Grade— 
1. Physically re gua 

a. Special classes : 683 734 

b. Instructed by visiting teachers 82 74 156 153 


c. Total, physically handicapped 400 439 839 530 887 
. Compulsory continuation classes 8,107 7,394 | 15,501 6,875 | 13,164 


. Total, physically handicapped and compulsory con- 
tinuation 8,507 7,833 | 16,340 7,405 | 14,051 


. Other special day classes 4,519 | 27,952 | 32,471 789 | 26,284 | 34,073 
. Special evening classes 127,358 | 130,862 | 258,220 |/122,553 | 118,333 | 240,886 


. Total, special classes excluding cicada handi- 
capped and continuation 131,877 | 158,814 | 290,691 |/ 130,342 | 144,617 | 274,959 


. Total, special classes of high school grade 7 140,384 | 166,647 | 307,031 || 136,988 | 152,022 | 289,010 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF ADULT EDUCATION 


In a previous statement’ an analysis was presented of state appor- 
tionments made on account of special day and evening classes and 
evening high schools for the period 1932-33 to 1936-37, inclusive. In 
that article no attempt was made to segregate the apportionments made 
on account of classes for adults from those made on account of special 
classes for minors. Such a segregation would be impossible due to the 
fact that the attendance in the two types of classes is not separately 
reported. Moreover, the apportionments are in part based upon the 


1 Walter E. Morgan, ‘‘Trends in State Apportionments for Special Educational 
Functions,’ California Schools, VII (September, 1936), 276. 
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No. 2 


Classes of Elementary and High School Grade 
Years, 1930-31 to 1935-36, Inclusive 


1932-33 1933-34 1935-36 


Female Female Female 


751 


71 
31 
102 


3,783 


4,565 
5,477 
33 


5,510 
10,075 9,974 10,671 


814 1,720 772 1,159 1,290 
195 


95 144 179 302 296 
671 958 1,915 951 1,461 1,586 
6,008 6,554 | 12,562 || 5,154 12,563 7,651 | 12,912 || 4,828 11,549 


6,295 7,225 | 13,520 |} 6,061 14,478 8,602 | 14,373 || 5,480 13,135 


6,999 | 20,691 | 27,690 || 6,769 ; 43,087 43,459 | 51,835 || 6,077 51,552 
80,457 | 77,940 | 158,397 || 94,250 189,422 || 114,062 | 108,677 | 222,739 || 117,885 | 116,806 | 234,691 


87,456 | 98,631 | 186,087 |}101,019 | 131,490 | 232,509 || 122,438 | 152,136 | 274,574 || 123,962 | 162,281 | 286,243 
93,751 | 105,856 | 199,607 || 107,080 | 139,907 | 246,987 || 128,209 | 160,738 | 288,947 || 129,442 | 169,936 | 299,378 


combined total average daily attendance of minors and adults in special 
classes in each high school. However, if it is assumed that the total 
apportionment on account of special day and evening classes of high 
school grades may equitably be prorated equally to all units of average 
daily attendance earned in such classes it would be fair to state that, 
since the average daily attendance of adults represented 58 per cent of 
the total average daily attendance in special classes of high school grade 
during 1935-36, an equal percentage of the total state apportionment 
made on account of such classes could be charged to the average daily 
attendance of adults. On this basis the total state apportionments 
chargeable to adult classes during the current school year would be 
approximately $1,687,263, or slightly over 6 per cent of the total state 


2—41082 
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apportionment made during the current school year for high schools. 
Information at present available is inadequate to serve as a basis for 
estimating the amounts provided by individual districts, in addition to 
state apportionments, for the support of special day and evening 
classes in high school districts. 

No attempt has been made to estimate the amount of the state 
apportionments for elementary schools which are contributed on 
account of the average daily attendance in special day and evening 
classes. State apportionments on account of such classes are based 
entirely on average daily attendance and on teacher units which in turn 
are based on average daily attendance. The average daily attendance 
of adults in special day and evening classes of elementary grade is so 
slight, however, being less than 500 in a total average daily attendance 
of 671,991 during 1935-36, that the apportionments made on account 
of such adults is an entirely negligible quantity. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Division of Research and Statistics 


Water E. Morgan, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 


EMERGENCY ATTENDANCE 


The continued prevalence of epidemic conditions in many school 
districts throughout the state has caused considerable concern among 
school administrators relative to the possible loss of state apportion- 
ments during the school year 1937-38. The attention of those con- 
cerned over this matter is directed to several statements published in 
preceding issues of California Schools. These are: 

1. March, 1936 (Vol. VII, No. 3), pp. 83-87, inclusive (reprints 

are available). 

2. September, 1936 (Vol. VII, No. 9), pp. 277-278. 

3. November, 1936 (Vol. VII, No. 11), p. 360. 


Officials in school districts in which unusual absence has been 
caused by epidemics of colds, influenza, or other diseases, are advised 
to consult with their county superintendent of schools for advice con- 
cerning reporting cases of communicable disease and requesting emer- 
gency attendance. The general procedure involved may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. In so far as possible, local school officials should make sure that 
each case of reportable communicable disease among school 
children is reported by local health officers on official morbidity 
report cards issued by the State Director of Public Health. 
Reportable diseases are those listed on pages 277 and 278 of 
the September, 1936, number of California Schools. 

. If eases of reportable disease among school children have not 
been diagnosed and reported by the city or county health officer 
or by another physician, such cases should be reported as 
““suspect’’ cases by school authorities to the local health officer. 
Such reports should be made on the regular morbidity report 
cards to be secured from the local health officer. 

Influenza is a reportable disease, and all cases diagnosed 
as influénza by a licensed physician should be reported as such. 
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3. Common colds and other acute upper respiratory infections, or 
other non-reportable diseases, should not be reported to the 
State Department of Public Health on official morbidity report 
cards. All such cases should be reported to local health officers 
by local school officials. Reports of such non-reportable diseases 
may be submitted as ‘‘suspect’’ eases on the regular morbidity 
cards, if a supply of the latter is available, or in any manner 
satisfactory to the local health officer. Each report should give 
the pupil’s name, age, disease suspected or diagnosed, date of 
onset, and school and district attended. 

4. Emergency attendance should be requested of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction on Form No. J-18, after the close 
of school for the school year. These forms will be secured from 
county superintendents of schools and must be filled out com- 
pletely by school district officials and filed with the county 
superintendent of schools as soon as possible after the close of 


school. 


Reports of Communicable Disease 

The following communication from the State Director of Public 
Health gives instructions which which should be observed carefully by 
school officials in reporting communicable diseases to local health 


officers : 

Replying to your letter of February 15th, morbidity reports are 
to be filed with the health officer according to the pupil’s residence. 

In the case of joint school districts the school authorities sub- 
mitting reports of illnesses among the children must forward the reports 
to the health officer of the territory in which the child resides—such a 
procedure may involve sending reports to several city health officers and 
to one or more county health officers. Each health officer has certain 
designated territory under his jurisdiction—either a given town or in the 
ease of a county health officer, the unincorporated territory within a 
county. His authority is limited to that area. 

When receiving reports of cases of illness from school authorities, 
it is the responsibility of the health officer to verify the diagnosis if 
the patient has not been attended by a physician. We accept such 
morbidity reports on the assumption that the health officer or his repre- 
sentative has made an investigation and therefore has reason to believe 
the diagnosis is correct. Of course, only physicians are authorized to 
make diagnoses—all other persons reporting cases report them as 
suspects. 

It will be absolutely necessary for the school authorities to segre- 
gate the cards before submitting them to the health officers. If such is 
not done we return them. Our entire recording system is based upon 
the sorting of records according to the patient’s address. All of our 
studies of incidence are expressed in terms of geographic units. To 
break down this basic principle destroys the public health value of the 
statistics derived from the reports. 


Very truly yours, 


W. M. Dick, M.D., 
Director of Public Health. 
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OLD STATE APPORTIONMENT SHEETS REQUESTED 


The Division of Research and Statistics is endeavoring to secure 
a complete file of the printed Apportionment of State School Funds 
issued by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. No copies are 
available prior to those issued in 1924. County superintendents of 
schools and other local school officials are requested to send in any 
copies of such apportionments which they may have which are dated 
prior to 1924, if they are not needed for local files. 


Division of Teacher Training and Certification 
EVELYN CLEMENT, Chief 


The Commission of Credentials, as provided by law, School Code 
sections 5.121—5.124, is composed of the following persons appointed 
by Superintendent W. F. Dexter to serve with him: 

Sam H. Cohn, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

Chairman 
Evelyn Clement, Chief of the Division of Teacher Training and 
Certification, Secretary 

Helen Heffernan, Chief of the Division of Elementary Education 

and Rural Schools 

Aubrey A. Douglass, Chief of the Division of Secondary Education 


The Commission of Credentials will hold its regular meetings on 
the first Monday of each month in Sacramento in the offices of the 
Division of Teacher Training and Certification. 


Division of Physical and Health Education 
W. H. Orton, Chief 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION CONFERENCE AT 
FRESNO 


The Division of Physical and Health Education is pleased to 
announce the seventh annual conference of the California Association 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, to be held in Fresno, 
Friday and Saturday, March 19 and 20, 1937. Physical education 
teachers, school health workers, principals, and superintendents are 
invited to attend. 

The opening session, Friday noon, will be in the nature of a joint 
meeting with the Western Conference of the National Recreation Asso- 
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ciation. Dr. Walter F. Dexter, Superintendent of Publie Instruction, 
will be the principal speaker at this session. 

The Honorable Geoffrey Morgan, member of the Assembly, will 
speak at the first general session Friday afternoon. Physical edueation 
leaders from all sections of California are listed as participants on the 
remainder of the program. Numerous panel discussions and program 


demonstrations will be featured. 


Bureau of Business Education 
Ira W. Kissy, Chief 


STATE CONFERENCE ON BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The annual state conference on business education will be held in 
Fresno at the Hotel Californian, Fresno, March 20, 1957. This con- 
ference is sponsored by the California State Department of Education 
in cooperation with the Federated Business Teachers Associations of 
California. The program will include the following: 


Demonstration of How Consumer Education Can be Taught Through Retail 


Selling, Marguerite Hubbell. 

How Consumer Education is Taught in Fresno Technical High School, Winona 
McGuire. 

Consumer Protective Legislation, Loda M. Davis. 

Training for Civil Service, William Brownrigg, Executive Officer, California 
Personnel Board. 

Training for the Distributive Occupations Under the George-Deen Act, Earl 
Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Education Service, United States Office of Education. 

A Study of the Qualifications Necessary for Promotion in a Business Office, 
Dr. W. J. Klopp, Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Long Beach. 

Organizing Advisory Committee of Business Men, Roy L. Soules. 

Report on Survey of Consumer Education, John B. Thomas. 

Luncheon Speaker, Mrs. M. N. Tszetkoff, Director of Better Business Bureau, 
San Francisco. 


Administrators are requested to direct the attention of all inter- 
ested teachers to this conference. Teachers and administrators are 
cordially invited to attend. 


MOTION PICTURES 


The State Department of Education has a 16 millimeter sound 
film entitled, ‘‘Bound to Last,’’ which is available to any school having 
a 16 millimeter sound projecting machine, the school to pay the carry- 
ing charges. This picture shows various phases of bookbinding and 
bookmaking. It also includes several scenes from the Library of 
Congress. For bookings of this film address Ira W. Kibby, Bureau of 
Business Education, State Department of Education, Sacramento. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Attendance Upon Private School as Exemption from Attendance Upon 
Public School 


Attendance of a child subject to the full-time, compulsory educa- 
tion law (School Code sections 1.130 et seq.) upon a private, full- 
time day school, as permitted by School Code section 1.143, does not 
exempt him from the provisions of said law unless the instructors of 


such private school instructing said child have valid state credentials 
for the grade taught. (A. G. O. NS132, January 23, 1937) 


Establishment of Evening High School Outside of District 


The governing board of one high school district may not establish 
an evening high school in another high school district under a proper 


construction of School Code sections 2.20 and 3.460. (A. G. O. 
NS134, January 23, 1937) 


Expenditure of Moneys Accumulated for Building Purposes 

Under School Code section 4.281, moneys accumulated thereunder 
may be expended during the third school year of such accumulation. 
(A. G. O. NS133, January 22, 1937) 


Purchase of Land by School District 


School Code section 6.100 authorizes the purchase of school lands 
without vote of people if sufficient funds are available, (confirming 
A. G. O. 6828). (A. G. O. NS131, January 20, 1937) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 

The week beginning April 26, 1937, will be celebrated in Cali- 
fornia as Public Schools Week. This is the period set apart by the 
schools for visits from the general public and parents in particular. 
Every person is invited and welcomed to take part in this gala week 
in the annals of the public schools. Public school administrators should 
plan a program that will command the attention of civic and other 
community groups and bring them into closer contact with the school 
and its problems. The interest in Public Education Week provides 
an opportunity for a long term program of activities designed to 
develop a better understanding of the purposes and characteristics 
of the modern education program by the lay public. 

The success of any enterprise depends largely upon the nature of 
public sentiment concerning it. This is particularly true in the case 
of public enterprises which derive their support largely from public 
funds. Such enterprises must at all times convince the public at large 
of their fundamental worth if society is to continue their maintenance. 
Nowhere does this principle apply with more force than to public 
education. 

Copies of the bulletin, Suggestions for Public Schools Week Activ- 
ities, State of California Department of Education Bulletin No. 2, 
January 15, 1936, were distributed to schools last year. A few copies 
remain. These may be secured upon request. 


CONSERVATION, BIRD, AND ARBOR DAY 


Governor Frank F. Merriam has designated that the week begin- 
ning March 7, Luther Burbank’s birthday, which is California’s Con- 
servation Bird, and Arbor Day, should be set aside as Conservation 
Week. 

The schools are urged to give special emphasis to the care and 
beautification of school grounds during the week designated, and to 
plan programs and activities for the appropriate observance of the 
week in the schools. 

Copies of the bulletin, Source Material for Conservation Week, 
State of California Department of Education Bulletin No. 1, January 
1, 1936, were distributed to schools for use during Conservation Week 
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last year. A limited supply of the bulletin remains. Copies may be 


secured free of charge for use in elementary and junior high schools 
upon request from school superintendents or principals. 
the price is fifteen cents per copy. 


To others 


SELECTED EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS? 


Time 
8:30— 8:45 


9 :30-10:00 a.m. 


10 :45-11 :00 a.m. 
11 :00-11 :45 a.m. 
12 :00— 2:00 p.m. 
6 :45—- 7:00 p.m. 


8 :30-9 :00 p.m. 


9 :30-10:00 a.m. 


11 :00-11:15 a.m. 
11 :15-11 :45 a.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


3:00- 3:15 
4:45-— 5:00 


p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


9:30- 9:45 


11 :00-11 :15 


11 


2:00- 2:30 p.m. 


4:15 4:30 p.m. 


8:00- 8:15 p.m. 


9:30- 9:45 p.m. 
9:30- 9:45 p.m. 


a.m. 


a.m. 


215-11 :45 a.m. 
12 :45- 1:00 p.m. 


SUNDAY 


Program 
The World is Yours, Smithsonian Insti- 
tute 
University of Chicago Round Table Dis- 
cussion 
History Behind the Headlines 
Music of the Theater 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Edwin C. Hill, The Spectator 
Interesting Views and Comments by the 
“Traveling Bookman,’ Joseph Henry 
Jackson 


MonpDaAy 


New World Ensemble, California Teach- 
ers Association 

Forum on Character Building 

American School of the Air—History 

Education in the News 

Milestones, Auspices of California State 
Department of Education 

Safety First 

National Radio Forum 

Stanford University Program 


TUESDAY 


Vocational Agriculture, Auspices of Cali- 
fornia State Department of Educa- 
tion 

Band Lessons, Dr. Joseph E. 
Instructor 

American School of the Air—Music 

Have You Heard? United States Office 
of Education 

Your Health, American Medical Asso- 
ciation 

The Drama of California, Auspices of 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation 

March of Progress, State Chamber of 
Commerce 

Town Crier 

The University Explorer, University of 

California 


Maddy, 


1 Broadcasts are subject to gee without notice. 
2 Red Network: Stations KPO, KF 
3 Blue Network: Stations KGO, KECA, KFSD. 


Station 


Red Network2 


KGO, KECA, KFSD 
KSFO, KNX 
KSFO, KNX 
KSFO, KNX 

KGO, KECA, KFSD 


Blue Network® 


Blue Network 
Red Network 
KSFO, KNX 
Red Network 
KECA 

KGO 


Blue Network 
Blue Network 


KPO, KFI, KFSD 


KPO, KGW 
KSFO,KNX 


Blue Network 


Blue Network 


KFWB 


KGO 
KSFO, KNX 


Blue Network 


11 :00-11:20 a.m. 


11 :25-11 :45 


OTs to bt 
rTP 


11 :00-12 :00 


11 :15-11 :45 


1 


6:3 
6:4 
7:33 
8:1 
9:3 


Ze 
6: 
8: 


Go is 


rr 


0- 
5- 
0- 
5 
0- 


10: 
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WEDNESDAY 


Program 


True Tales of Early California, Califor- 
nia Federation of Women’s Clubs 

American School of the Air—Geograhpy 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers Associations KGO, KMJ, 

California History 

Our American Schools, National Edu- 
cational Association 

Agriculture Today 

Golden Days, Auspices California State 
Department of Education 

Pageant of Youth, Auspices California 
State Department of Education 


THURSDAY 


Standard School Broadcast, Elementary 
I.esson 

Standard School Broadcast, Advanced 
Lesson 

American School of the Air 

California Geography 

Current Questions Before Congress 

Children’s Hour 

Safety Musketeers, Auspices California 
State Department of Education 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air 

Your Government at Your Service 

March of Time 

Standard Symphony Hour 

The University Explorer, University of 
California 


FRIDAY 


Music Appreciation Hour, Dr. Walter 
Damrosch 

American School of the Air—Current 
Events and Vocational Guidance 

Commonwealth Club Luncheon Speaker 

Mindways: Stories of Human Behavior 

Adventures in Science, Auspices Califor- 
nia State Department of Education 


SATURDAY 


Our American Schools 

Magic of Speech, Vida Sutton 

The Story of Industry, United States 
Chamber of Commerce 

Education Today, California 
Department of Education 


State 


Station 


Blue Network 
KSFO, KNX 


KFBK, KERN, KWG 


KROW 


Red Network 
Blue Network 


KRE 


KLX 


KPO, KFI, KFSD 


KPO, KFI, KFSD 
KSFO, KNX 
KROW 

KSFO 

KGO 

KFRC 

Blue Network 

Red Network 
KSFO, KNX 
KPO, KFI 


Blue Network 


KGO 
KSFO, KNX 
Blue Network 
KGO 


KLX 


Red Network 
Blue Network 


KSFO, KNX 


KGO 
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Music and American Youth Broadcasts—Pacific Coast Series 

Resuming their school music broadcasting activities, the Northwest 
and California-Western School of Music Conferences are presenting 
a spring series of six Music and American Youth broadcasts, February 
20- March 27, over the red network of NBC, bringing to the public 
outstanding school orchestras, bands, glee clubs, and a capella choirs 
from various schools of the Pacifie Coast. 

Following is the schedule for the spring series of the Music and 


American Youth broadeasts—Pacific Coast: 


February 20 KPO, San Francisco San Francisco Junior College A Capella 
Choir, Flossita Badger, Director, and 
Piedmont High School Band, Joseph 
Weiss, Director 
February 27 KGW, Portland University of Oregon Music Department 
March 6 NBC, Hol)ywood Pomona College Men’s Glee Club, Ralph 
J. Lyman, Director 
March 13 KOMO, Seattle Washington State Normal School (Ellens- 
burg, Washington), Karl Ernst and 
Francis Pyle, Directors 
March 20 KPO, San Francisco Modesto Junior College Orchestra, Frank 
Mancini, Director, and 
Modesto Junior College A Capella Choir, 
Edna Barr Love, Director 
March 27 KGW, Portland Grant High School Chorus (Portland), 
(concluding) Jean Elizabeth Acorn, Director, and 
Portland Grade School Orchestra, Verne 
Preston, Director. 


As an important part of the California-Western Conference School 
Music spring convention being held in San Francisco March 21-24, 
1937, radio broadcasts will be given each day over various stations. 

Another school music broadeast, of particular interest to people of 
southern California, is the weekly Music of Southern California Col- 
leges series given over station KECA on Saturday evenings from 7:00 
to 7:30. This series of twelve broadcasts presents organizations from 
junior colleges, colleges, and universities of southern California. 


Fd 


DIAGNOSTIC CLINICS IN COLUSA AND GLENN COUNTIES 


The State Department of Public Health announces a diag- 
nostie clinic for the crippled children of Colusa County to be held in 
Colusa March 16, 1937, with Dr. LeRoy C. Abbott, Professor of Ortho- 
pedie Surgery at the University of California, as the examining 
orthopedic surgeon. 

On March 17, 1937, another diagnostic clinic will be held in 
Willows,, Glenn County, with Dr. Abbott as the examining surgeon. 

School officials of Colusa and Glenn counties are requested to give 
publicity to the date and scope of the clinics. 
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PLACEMENT SERVICES IN CALIFORNIA TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 


The Western Association of Placement Secretaries is an organiza- 
tion composed of the executive heads of the Teacher Placement offices 
of the twenty-two teacher training institutions in California. These 
placement bureaus serve as clearing houses where employers.may secure 
information concerning prospective candidates and interview those who 
give adequate promise of filling the requirements. 

All teachers trained in the state institutions or in private insti- 
tutions authorized by the State Board of Education to train teachers 
for California schools are invited to place their names on file in their 
respective placement offices. The service of these bureaus is free. 
New candidates of this year are already being evaluated, and prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and school board clerks who desire to secure 
the best are urged to give early consideration to needs of their districts. 

Placement offices have in their files at this season a list of the names 
and qualifications of a number of superior teachers who have been 
preparing for advancement or for highly specialized positions such as 
attendance officers, elementary supervisors, counselors, principals, and 
superintendents. Available also are a number of young teachers of 
two or three years experience in teaching in schools in which the 
principals are regretfully relinquishing their services because it is not 
the policy of their boards to grant tenure. Many of these are the 
superior inexperienced candidates of previous years. 

There is a great satisfaction in proper placement. The appoint- 
ment bureaus feel that they are in a position to render a service to the 
schools. They need, however, whole-hearted cooperation from school 
officials that they may keep in touch with the constant growth in edu- 
cational policy. The selection of teachers is the most important func- 
tion of school executives. The resources of California institutional 
placement offices are available to executives in order that the needs of 
all pupils and communities may be best served. 

The Western Association of Placement Secretaries is always repre- 
sented at the annual meetings of the superintendents and principals. 
Reports given at the Del Monte conference of superintendents indi- 
eated that the most severe effects of the depression upon the placement 
of teachers were over, and that in many fields, particularly the ele- 
mentary, there is no longer a great army of unemployed. 

A list of the secretaries of the California institutional placement 
bureaus follows: 


Armstrong College of Business Administration, Mrs. Esther P. Armstrong 
California School of Arts and Crafts, Frederick H. Meyer 

Claremont Colleges, Flaud Wooten 

College of the Pacific, Robert E. Burns 

Dominican College, Sister Mary Thomas 
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La Verne College, Dr. Ellis Studebaker 

Mills College, Miss Doris Dozier 

Occidental College, Miss Ernestine A. Kinney 

Riverside Library School, Charles F. Wood 

Stanford University, Karl W. Cowdrey 

University of California, Mrs. May L. Cheney 

University of California at Los Angeles, Miss M. Burney Porter , 
University of Redlands, Dr. Edward Sanders 

University of Southern California, Miss Edith M. Weir 
Whittier College, Mrs. Marjorie Walker 

Chico State College, Dr. Lloyd D. Bernard 

Fresno State College, J. W. Canfield 

Humboldt State College, Miss Imogene Platt 

San Diego State College, Raymond C. Perry 

San Francisco State College, Mrs. Alma Downey 

San Jose State College, Miss Lydia Innes 

Santa Barbara State College, Mrs. Jane Miller Abraham 


YOUTH PUBLICATIONS 


The United States Office of Education has issued six youth publi- 
cations prepared by its committee on youth problems. John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of Education, states concerning the 
publications: 


The main purpose of these bulletins is to assist communities and 
youth agencies, with the aid of youths themselves, to develop the best pos- 
sible programs to aid young men and women. Young people ask only for 
a chance. They are willing to work diligently to improve the conditions 
under which they shall spend their lives. It is hoped that in some small 
degree this series of bulletins will assist them and the communities and 
agencies with which they work to make the necessary adjustments speed- 
ily and wisely. 


Prices and titles of the publications may be secured from the 
United States Office of Education, New Interior Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Since 1932, the number of nursery schools in the United States has 
increased 42 per cent, according to Mary Dabney Davis, United States 
Office of Education specialist in nursery-kindergarten-primary educa- 
tion. Forty land grant colleges and state and privately supported uni- 
versities and colleges, thirteen liberal arts colleges for women, eighteen 
teachers colleges, and six institutions at the junior college level are now 
sponsoring nursery schools. California with thirty nursery schools 
ranks third among the states in this field. 


STATE CONVENTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
ASSOCIATION 
The tenth annual convention of the Public School Business Officials 


Association of California will be held in San Francisco March 17-20, 
1937, with convention headquarters at the Hotel Sir Francis Drake. 
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President Arthur Knoll of Long Beach has planned the four day session 
to include the presentation of technical papers dealing with many 
phases of school business administration. Group discussions are sched- 
uled following each paper, to insure thorough consideration of the 
materials presented, and one afternoon will be devoted to visiting new 
school building construction projects. John A. Ormond of San Fran- 
cisco is serving as general chairman of the convention. 

School business officials are urged to make hotel reservations early, 
since several other conventions will be in session in San Francisco at 


that time. 


COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES SCHOLARSHIP 


The Colorado School of Mines offers to a California student a four 
year scholarship, the annual value of which is approximately $250 in 
tuition and fees. Application for this scholarship, which should be for- 
warded to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, may be made by 
any person who is a recent high school graduate or has had several years 
of college work and who has scholastic standing in the upper third of 
his high school, preparatory, or college classes. 

School administrators are requested to recommend to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, not later than June 15, 1937, any 
student who may be interested in and eligible for this award, submit- 
ting a transcript of the applicant’s high school or college record and as 
many letters of recommendation as they may wish to send. 

Information concerning entrance requirements may be obtained by 
writing to Jesse R. Morgan, Dean, Colorado School of Mines, Golden, 


Colorado. 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINING AND TECHNOLOGY 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Annually the Michigan College of Mining and Technology, upon 
the recommendation of the superintendent of public instruction, offers 
a scholarship to one high school graduate from each state who is in 
the upper half of his class and deserving. The scholarship remits the 
matriculation fee of $25 and tuition fees amounting to $50 each year 
throughout the regular four year course. Any California high school 
student interested in the 1937 scholarship should send his application 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction immediately, submitting 
a transcript of his high school record. Information concerning require- 
ments for admission to the college should be obtained from L. F. 
Duggan, Registrar, Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 


Houghton, Michigan. 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS SCHOLARSHIP 


George Peabody College for Teachers has allocated two scholar- 
ships of $50 each to the State of California for the summer session of 
1937. The scholarships are credited toward tuition and college fees 
only, and will be given to persons engaged in teaching or planning to 
take up teaching immediately. Teachers interested in securing informa- 
tion regarding the scholarships may write directly to the State Depart- 
ment of Education before May 1, 1937, for further information. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION CONVENTION 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the Association for Child- 
hood Education will meet in San Antonio, Texas, March 30—April 3, 
1937. ‘‘Today’s Trends in Childhood Education,’’ will be the conven- 
tion theme and the program is planned to develop a clearer under- 
standing of the direction of present trends in elementary education, to 
give information as to how these trends are afiecting educational prac- 
tice, and to make some evaluation of these trends. 

Information concerning the convention may be secured from the 
Association for Childhood Education, New Interior Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

PAN AMERICAN DAY 


The Pan American Union announces that Pan American Day, the 
Day of the Americas, is observed annually on April 14 by proclamation 
of the President of the United States and of the Chief Executives of 
the twenty other American republics. The observation of this day is 
intended to commemorate the bonds of friendship uniting the repub- 
lics of the western hemisphere. 

The recent visit of President Roosevelt to Buenos Aires to open the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace gives special 
significance to the observance of Pan American Day this year. 

A set of materials concerning the observation of the day may be 
secured by the person in charge of any school upon application to L. S. 
Rowe, Director General, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


COUNSELING SERVICE FOR PUBLIC FORUMS 


The United States Office of Education announces that a counseling 
service on program planning for adult civic education in public forums 
is being offered in connection with federal public forum projects. The 
Office of Education has made a comprehensive survey of 431 public 
forums sponsored by all types of community organizations. The data 
and information now in the files of the Office of Education are the basis 
for answering numerous questions such as probable cost, problems of 
management, method of scheduling speakers, visual aids, publicity, use 
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of the radio, and many other problems involved in developing new pro- 
grams of adult civic education. 


RADIO IN EDUCATION 

The Office of Education, in order to promote better educational 
radio programs throughout the country, today announced the establish- 
ment of an educational radio script exchange to furnish local groups 
with radio scripts especially appropriate for educational broadcasting. 

A catalog listing educational scripts is being mailed to broadeasting 
units including high schools, colleges and universities, broadcasting sta- 
tions, CCC camps, and civic organizations that have shown an interest 
in educational broadeasting. Copies of the catalog may be secured from 
the United States Office of Education, New Interior Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A Radio Production Manual and a Glossary of Radio Terms have 
been prepared to supplement the scripts. The manual includes many 
helpful suggestions for meeting problems encountered in producing 
radio programs. 

The Secretary of the Interior has announced the appointment of 
Mrs. Janet van Loon to the script department of the Educational Radio 


Project of the Office of Education. 


CURRICULUM JOURNAL BECOMES A PRINTED PUBLICATION 


The Curriculum Journal, official organ of the Society for Curric- 
ulum Study, which began seven years ago as a mimeographed bulletin, 
became a printed publication with the issuance of the January, 1937, 
number, the first in Volume 8. Besides articles and the other usual 
departments of an educational journal, the Curriculum Journal prints 
abstracts of curriculum research and listings of recent courses of study. 
Its department of news notes is a coverage of important curriculum 
projects throughout the United States. The Journal is printed in two 
columns and is in keeping with the present trend toward small maga- 
zines. The January number includes articles by David Snedden, Good- 
win Watson, C. W. Knudsen, Edgar M. Draper, and A. V. Overn. The 
Journal is edited by Henry Harap, the executive secretary of the 
Society for Curriculum Study. The publication office is in the Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. The 


subscription price is $2.50 a year. 


NATIONAL HOME LIBRARY FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS 


The National Home Library Foundation, Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, D. C., has announced its plan for the distribution of a 
million copies of new books of special interest to educators to be pub- 
lished on a non-profit basis of twenty-five cents per volume. Titles have 
been approved by an advisory board of distinguished writers in the field 
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of arts and sciences, among whom are James Truslow Adams, Eugene 
O’Neill, Louis Untermeyer, William Allen White, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, John Livingston Lowes, and Willis A. Sutton. A complete list 
of titles and further description of the publications may be secured 
from the above address. 


PERMANENT PEACE ESSAY CONTESTS 

The Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States is sponsoring the Permanent Peace for America National 
Essay Contest. The contest is open to secondary school pupils between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen, and the national winner will be sent, 
via Washington, D. C., to the Veterans of Foreign Wars National 
Encampment to receive gold medal and cash award of $100. Two state 
medals will also be given. The contest closes April 27, 1937. Further 
information may be secured from the national headquarters of the 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
of America, Broadway at 34 Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


INTERNATIONAL HUMANE POSTER CONTEST 
The twelfth international Humane Poster Contest of the Latham 
Foundation for the Promotion of Humane Education has been 
announced. Posters should be sent to John T. Lemos, Box 1322, Stan- 
ford University. The contest will close April 1, 1937. Information 


concerning the contest may be secured by writing Mr. Lemos at the 
above address. 
JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB 

A Junior Audubon Club provides an excellent activity program 
for natural science work. Through the Junior Audubon Bird Clubs 
the National Association of Audubon Societies aims to promote the pro- 
tection and preservation of wild life. Last year more than 155,000 
children were enrolled in 5500 Junior Bird Clubs in this country and 
Canada. 

Each teacher organizing a club of twenty-five or more members 
receives a year’s free subscription to Bird-Lore, official magazine 
of the National Association, containing illustrations and articles helpful 
to teachers and leaders in carrying out their nature study programs. 

Information as to How to Form a Junior Bird Club will be sent 
on request, by the educational department of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA ANNUAL WILD FLOWER SHOW 
The California Spring Blossom and Wild Flower Association will 
hold its annual Wild Flower Show at the Palace Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco April 15, 1937. Those interested should communicate with 
Mrs. Ardelia H. Bendheim, Chairman of the Flower Show Committee, 
1333 Versailles Avenue, Alameda. 


- PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


REVIEWS 


CorInNE A. SEEDS. Childhood Expressions. San Jose, California: Stewart Pub- 
lishing Company, 1937. Pp. 80. 

The many California educators who have derived inspiration and guidance 
from the progressive program of education developed at the University Elementary 
School of the University of California at Los Angeles will rejoice to see some of the 
accomplishments in terms of creative expression permanently recorded. 

Childhood Erpressions is distinctly Californian. It presents the work of Cali- 
fornia children, interpreted by an outstanding educational leader and dedicated to 
a professor of education who is admired not only by his associates but by the entire 
professional group throughout the state. The book itself is an attractive product 
of the artistic bookmaker’s craft and its production by a California publishing 
company completes the story of its local interest. 

This unique contribution, however, should not go unrecognized by progressive 
educators anywhere because it is the record of a group of well qualified teachers who 
have “been striving for years to provide opportunities which will enable children of 
each age level to live richly, purposefully, and fully, through the medium of inter- 
pretation.” 

Much has been written in professional literature concerning methods of stimu- 
lating creative expression in children but the crux of the matter lies in the standards 


which teachers have set up in their own thinking. 


In the words of the author: 


Until teachers themselves are able to recognize that which is unique, 
that which is sincere, that which is beautiful expression of what a child 
really thinks and feels, there is little hope that children will do more than 
they have done in the past just continue to write dull, stupid 


prose and doggerel verse. 


Perhaps there is no better way by which teachers may attain this power of 
discrimination than through a serious and thoughtful analysis of the charming and 
naive expressions of childhood which have been selected with such discernment for 
this book. 

The continuity of development in the creative expression of children is well 
illustrated from the wide eyed observations of Timothy, aged three, to the dignified 
interpretation of the emotional life of the Negro people by Vivian, aged twelve. It 
is understanding of this gradual growth in power, power to observe, to feel, to inter- 
pret, and to express that will help teachers to give appropriate guidance and encour- 
agement to children in their attempts to express themselves creatively in writing. 

The beautiful photographs in which background is always subdued and in 
which the children are always the center of interest convey the message of the 
author. Every page tells the story that in order to express themselves creatively 
children must have rich and vivid experiences, something to write about. Only out 
of vital experiencing can come the desire to share with others. 

Throughout the ages man has expressed his yearning after the unattainable in 
innumerable art forms. In literature, in painting, in music, in sculpture, in archi- 
tecture, man has attempted to interpret beauty. The school of the past endeavored 
to induct children into this precious heritage by a direct presentation of these art 
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expressions. But may not the appreciation be deeper and understanding be more 
penetrating, if the child has relived in his own experience the process by which the 
artist came to his creation? It is on the assumption that the person who performs 
on an instrument, even though he has only “learned to play the flute badly” as a 
recent writer in Harpers describes it, can bring to music more understanding than 
one who has never attempted to produce it; or the person who has faced a rainbow 
of pigments on his palette can bring greater appreciation to the work of the master 
than one who has never really experienced the art. The consummate artistry of 
the poet’s craft is more meaningful to one who has written even one bad sonnet. 

It is on this assumption that the modern school proceeds and such fruits of 
labors undertaken in this belief are heartening to others who are striving to see 


the ultimate possibilities in such a philosophy. 
—HELEN HEFFERNAN 


PauL R. HANNA and RESEARCH StTaFF. Youth Serves the Community. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. xiv + 303. 


“To harness the energy of youth to the task of progressively improving condi- 
tions of community life—that is the supreme challenge to educational and social 
statesmanship,” says Dr. Paul R. Hanna in the opening chapter of Youth Serves 
“In every community are potential areas for progress and vast 


the Community. 
The 


numbers of American youth surging with undirected energy,’ he continues. 


utilization of the energy of this “unwanted” generation along socially desirable 
lines is a serious problem. Numbers of agencies have contributed to the problem. 
It is still far from solved. This volume is an attempt to survey the present situa- 
tion and offer concrete suggestions to leaders with social vision who are eager to 
serve youth and let youth serve. 

In order to determine to what extent the youth of the land is at present being 
guided to socially useful projects, letters were sent by Dr. Hanna and his Research 


Staff to adult leaders all over the country. These leaders were asked to report 
their successful enterprises. The most helpful reports furnish the bulk of the 
volume. 

“Intelligent education means trying to improve things,’ and cooperative com- 
munity activities constitute one intelligent line of attack. It is the hope of the 
author that the readers will “catch the broad social and educational purposes for 
which such projects are conceived,” and accept the challenge such endeavors offer. 

The projects reported have been grouped under chapter headings as youth 
Contributes to Public Safety, Youth Contributes to Civic Beauty, Youth Contributes 
to Community Health, to Agricultural and Industrial Improvement, to Civic Arts, 
ete. In addition to these reports the appendix contains an extended list of suggested 
socially useful projects. The detailed reports are intended to serve not as patterns 
for imitation but as suggestions which should stimulate other projects indigenous 
to other communities. 

Such terms as group enterprises, cooperative endeavors, and participation 
have been oft-repeated words in modern education. The possibility for making these 
terms real in a civic sense is contained in Youth Serves the Community. Here are 
ways in which children and youth have been led to the “thinking-acting aspects of 
democracy.” 

The book is interesting from one aspect aside from its contents. It is the 
first volume in a distinctive series of publications sponsored by the Progressive 
Education Association. The philosophy of the book represents that of the Associa- 
tion and for that reason the material has been placed freely at their disposal without 
condition. It is the hope of the author that it shall “contribute to wider applica- 
tion of the theory to the reconstruction of educational and social institutions.” 

—G.apbys L. Porrer 
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